The Conditions of a 
Constructive Peace 
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THE NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 


to which are affiliated some.forty national organisations directly 
or indirectly concérned in the promotion of peace—has given 
long and detailed consideration to the problem of achieving a 
wart-free world, and the following statement offers some con- 
clusions as to the conditions which the Council believes must be 
fulfilled if this goal is to be attained. 


To aim high in this cause is not impracticable idealism, but 
the only realism, The will to peace will be vain unless it is the 
will to achieve and to accept the radical spiritual, economic and 
political change which the assurance of peace demands. The 
alternatives are revolutionary peace or third world war. 


It is in that conviction that the Council formulates a statement 
of principles concerning the conception and construction of 
peace and of propositions applying these principles to the 
specific problems which arise. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


|. POSITIVE PEACE-MAKING. 


Peace-making should be conceived not as a single. act, but as a dynamic 
process whose purpose is the continuing adjustment of human relations in a 
changing world. The primary aim should be not the organisation of the negative 
deterrents to war and aggression, but the achievement of a human society in 
which the strains and stresses which give aggression its impulse are relieved by 
the contentment of its peoples and their reluctance to forego the manifest 
benefits of peace. 


2. COMMON RESPONSIBILITY. 


Peace should be based on the recognition that al! peoples—whether Allies, 
enemies or neutrals—were responsible in some measure for the breakdown of 
- the international life of the world which was the ultimate source of the war. It 
should reject the exclusive guilt of one nation or group of nations, and all 
measures aimed at the punishment of whole peoples. It should envisage the 
building of a co-operative international order as the common interest and 
obligation of the ordinary peoples everywhere. It should secure the willing 
abandonment by each country of the right to act in isolation or in its own 
exclusive interests in any matters which involve the well- being of its neighbours 
or of mankind as a whole. 


3. A FELLOWSHIP OF PEOPLES. 


Peace should recognise the essential unity and interdependence of the whole 
human family. It should repudiate the spirit and practice of domination, 
whether by larger nations over smaller, by ‘‘advanced’’ peoples over ‘‘back- 
ward’’ peoples, by sectional interests over the common interest both nationally 
and internationally. It should accord equal rights to all men without dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, colour or creed. 


4. CREATIVE FREEDOM. 


Peace should ensure the subservience of the machine to the need of the 
human personality for creative freedom, so as to arrest the growth of the mass 
mind, which already imperils the spirit and structure of democracy. 


~ 


It should assure religious liberty and freedom of expression and association to 
every person. 


5. THE SPIRITUAL BASIS. 


Peace can only be secure if it is rooted in a spiritual valuation of man and of 
his relationship to his fellows, in the recognition of a common brotherhood for 
all mankind and in the submission of the corporate life, both national and 
international, to the governance of eternal standards. Its strength must depend 
on the increasing capacity and resolve of individual men and women so to live 
as to remove the occasion of all war. 


PRACTICAL POLICIES 


The fulfilment of these principles requires: 


6. RESTORATION AND RE-SETTLEMENT. 


The operation of the United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion to ensure international collaboration in the fullest sense, not only for 
immediate needs but also as a step in the radical reconstruction of the world 
for peace. 


The readiness of the more favourably-placed peoples to accept continued 
rationing’ on whatever scale is necessary to ensure the equitable satisfaction of 
urgent needs in Europe and elsewhere. 


The re-settlement of millions of people who, by invasion, forced labour or 
other causes, have been compelled to live as exiles or refugees.” 


The dispelling of a prejudice and hostility against the Jews which have made 
themselves felt in all parts of the world, and a generous treatment of the desperate 
needs of European Jewry. 


7. A NEW SOCIAL ORDER AT HOME. 


An industrial, economic and social policy at home which aims at the abolition 
of poverty and a full spiritual, cultural and physical development for every 
citizen and, for these purposes, makes the satisfaction of needs and the full 
use of national resources the determining factors in production and distribution. 

* The repatriation of those who are able and willing to return will be the function of the 


U.N.R.R.A.; the finding of new homes for those who cannot return to their own countries 
will be one of the duties of the International Committee on Refugees, 


The effective public control, and in some instances the public ownership, of 
essential industries and services—especially where they are or tend to be mono- 
polistic—and the public management of finance and credit. 


A co-ordinated plan for social security. 
A system of full educational opportunity available for all. 


8. WORLD FREEDOM FROM WANT. 


Co-operation between all the nations in an expansionist economic policy 
aiming at an increase of and a more just sharing in the real wealth of the world. 


International financial arrangements together with an international develop- 
ment policy making possible the fullest exchange of goods and services through- 
out the world and the improvement of living standards in ‘‘backward’’ 
countries. 


The co-ordination of and increase in the world production of foodstuffs and 
the general acceptance of the obligation to promote higher standards of 
nutrition, shelter, clothing and other basic consumers’ needs. 


9. FUNCTIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


The building-up of an active international order through the establishment of 
functional organisations (or their development where they already exist, as in 
the case of the I.L.O., the U.N.R.R.A., and the many wartime organs)—no 
country interested in the particular function being excluded from membership. 


The control and administration by these bodies of common social and 
economic services and activities—e.g., health and nutrition, education, transport 
and communications, raw materials and agriculture, currency and investment, 
as well as conditions of labour, emigration, etc. 


10. A GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. 


The establishment of a general and inclusive international organisation, 
whose tasks shall include the co-ordination of (a) the functional international 
agencies referred to above and (b) of any organisations set up on a regional 
basis; and which, as the representative assembly for the world community, shall 
serve to focus world opinion on all matters affecting the common welfare. 


Il. JUSTICE AND PEACEFUL CHANGE. 


The explicit acceptance of the obligation to submit all disputes between 
nations to conciliation, or arbitration or judicial settlement, and the provision 


of the necessary instruments for this purpose, including a World Court em- 
powered to deal not only with disputes to which legal rules apply, but also with 
other issues affecting peaceful relations between peoples—basing its judgments 
in these cases on considerations of equity and common sense. 


12. A NEW ORDER FOR GERMANY. 


The encouragement of a social reconstruction in Germany which promotes a 
true democracy in that country and makes possible her peaceful co-operation 
on a basis of equality both in a more unified Europe and in a wider international 
system. 


The transference of governing responsibilities to free German agencies and the 
termination of foreign military occupation at the earliest practicable moment 
after hostilities have ceased. 


The avoidance of any attempt at the imposed ‘‘re-education’’ of the German 
people in the recognition that such a *‘re-education’’ can best be promoted by 
the achievement of the essential democratic freedoms within Germany itself, 
by the co-operation of Germans with non-Germans in the relief and recon- 
struction of Europe, including Germany, and the renewal of contacts on the 
widest possible basis between Germans and the peoples of other countries. 


13. A MORE UNIFIED EUROPE. 


The recognition by the European peoples of their common needs and interests 
and the promotion within a wider international system of a closer co-operation 
between them, especially through the co-ordination of the economic policies of 
the various countries and the control and development on a continental basis of 
communications, power-production and other essential services. 


14. GENERAL DISARMAMENT. 


The progressive reduction by international arrangement and under inter- 
national control of the armaments of all countries, in conjunction with an 
orderly transfer of productive power to the service of the peaceful needs of the 
peoples. 


The demilitarising of strategic waterways and points (including airfields) and 
the placing of such waterways and points and all air-services going beyond ° 
national frontiers, under international control. 


15. FREEDOM FOR COLONIAL PEOPLES. 


The rapid development of self-government in colonial areas so that in freedom 
their peoples can make a full contribution to the common life of the world. 


The promotion in these areas of a planned economic and social advancement 
including a vigorous attack on poverty, disease and ignorance, and involving a 
genuine partnership and the repudiation of economic or political domination, 


The achievement of a regulated economy which ministers to the common 
life and retains for the colonial people the benefits of the resources and wealth 
of their territories. 


The assurance of civil liberties and the active preparation of the colonial 
peoples for responsibility in local and central government, and, pending the 
achievement of self-government, the willingness of the colonial powers to 
render account to an international commission, particularly as to the way in 
which the obligation to promote self-rule is being discharged. 


16. INDIA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A new and determined effort by all concerned to secure the immediate 
implementation of full self-government for India so that she may contribute 
in freedom to the making of the peace and the building up of a co- EPriaiye 
world order. 

The ending of external political and economic domination over the countries 
of the Far East and the rapid realisation of self-government for dependent 
territories in this area so that its peoples may become full and equal partners in 
a world-wide international system and in such regional co-operation as their 
common weil-being may require. 

The recognition of the gravity of the economic and social problem in Japan 
and the encouragement of a reconstruction in that country which democratises 
her political and economic system and enables her peoples to become collabo- 
rators in the building up of a peaceful order in the East. 


17. EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP. 


The promotion in each country of education in world citizenship, in the 
recognition of the moral factor in world affairs and in an understanding of the 
requirements of a practical internationalism, through such means as the study 
of foreign languages and cultures and of world history, schemes of travel and 
student-exchange and the inculcation of the scientific attitude towards world 
problems, 


CONCLUSION. 


True security against aggression requires a positive policy which removes 
the causes and occasions of aggression—which promotes, that is, the general 
well-being through a social reconstruction within the nations and an organised 
co-operation between them. Unless a determined effort is made in this way. to 
create a new society—national and international-—based on principles of mutual 
aid and common interest, no reliance on power, even if collectively organised 
and controlled, will do more than provide an uneasy interlude between wars. 


. Given this determination to build a new society, the more drastic the laying 
aside of military armaments by all nations, the more security there will be for 
all, since armaments are not only a symptom but also a source of insecurity. If 
safeguards against aggression are required additional to those which would be 
provided by a positive policy of co-operation, they should be sought in the 
operation of the international economic controls—e.g., of the production and 
distribution of key metais and raw materials—which will be required for the 
achievement of the economic weil-being of.the peoples of the world. 


This declaration is primarily concerned with the situation after hostilities 
have ended. The Council does not overlook, however, the effect of the destruc- 
tive consequences of the war itself on the possibility of realising a constructive 
peace. War exhausts the moral and physical energies which the making of peace 
requires, and the longer the war lasts the greater will be the difficulties of 
creating a better order of life when the fighting stops. Starving and despairing 
peoples are not the best foundation for the building of a new civilisation. The 
shortening of the war and the limitation wherever possible of its destructive 
effects must therefore be important factors in winning the peace. To this end 
food and medical aid—administered under neutral control—should be given 
while the war continues, to mothers and children in enemy-occupied countries. 
Above all, there should be repeated and explicit declarations recognising the 
right of all the enemy peoples to a fair deal in the world of the future, 
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If you are in sympathy with the foregoing statement and desire 
its policies fulfilled, you can help to achieve this: 


1 By inviting any local bodies with which you are associated 

(church, trade union, political party, women’s guild, etc., 
etc.) to give general endorsement to the statement and to urge 
their members to give it active, individual support; 


2 By sending the statement to your local M.P. and to other 
representative persons in your locality, inviting comment 
and an expression of support; 


3. By securing a reference to the statement in the correspon- 
dence or news columns of your local newspaper; 


4 By making the statement the basis of discussion in study 

and discussion groups—inviting suggestions from the 
National Peace Council if desired, in regard to the planning of 
the discussion and the provision of reading material; 


5 By giving active help to the National Petition for a Con- 
structive Peace which is based on a summary of the 
statement; 


6 By encouraging the wider distribution and study of the 

series of ‘‘Peace Aims Pamphlets’’ and similar publica- 
tions dealing constructively with the problems of peace- 
making; 


By contributing to the heavy costs of giving a widespread 
circulation to the statement and of securing maximum 
support for the National Petition. . 


(Particulars of the National Petition and of the 
series of ‘‘Peace Aims Pamphlets’’ will be sent on 
application.) 


Offers of help and enquiries should be sent to 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 
144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
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